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doubt that the murder of the archduke was for the purpose of causing 
a war to destroy the Germanic empires (p. 9) ; that the question between 
Austria and Serbia was unarbitrable (p. 29) ; that Germany was bound 
to assist Austria, without similar obligation of France to Russia (pp. 
33, 34). And such confidence does the author have in his explanation 
that he declares: "I believe it is the way every unprejudiced historian 
and diplomatist will read it twenty-five years from today;" though a 
little later, more wisely, I fancy, he says : " I do not think that I possess 
any of the qualities of the prophet" (pp. 40, 41, 113). 

In a chapter on the proximate causes of the war, the author, basing 
his assertion on information which he says he has obtained, declares 
that British foreign policy looked to the establishment of a new domain 
from Egypt to Persia, thus consolidating the empire (pp. 60, 61); and 
he traces what to him seem certain steps in the surrounding Germany 
with enemies who would crush her. In another chapter on Belgian 
neutrality he repeats statements which have been publicly challenged 
as inaccurate and false; and a theory in international law which has 
aroused contempt both here and abroad. In his opinion the disasters 
which came to Belgium were owing entirely to England and to the Bel- 
gians themselves. 

A slight performance like this ill deserves so long a notice, except in 
so far as it may serve as an example of much of Germanist partizan 
writing. At the worst it appears disingenuous and misleading; at the 
best a great deal of it seems the result of ignorance, bias, incapacity, and 
haste. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

Pan-Americanism. A Forecast of the Inevitable Clash Between 
the United States and Europe's Victor. By Roland G. Usher. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1915.) 

Whether or not the author's conclusions are accepted, the subject 
of his work is one which must of necessity make a special appeal to the 
interests of the American Republics, North, Central, and South. The 
close of the war will settle the destinies of Europe only to place those of 
America in the balance. Professor Usher holds that South America is 
the prize which will entice England or Germany, whichever is victor 
in the present world-war, "to challenge our supremacy in the Western 
Hemisphere." He believes that the non-military character of the 
people of the United States, their disinclination to arm except for the 
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greatest reasons, and their entire lack of present interest in conquest — 
are all inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. Our national char- 
acteristics and our holding to the Monroe Doctrine, he says "are 
irreconcilable, and the day has now come when the test is about to be 
made to discover which of the two is the stronger current of our national 
life." 

It seems hard to believe that a majority of our people would accept 
Professor Usher's definition of the Monroe Doctrine. If our national 
characteristics and the Monroe Doctrine are so utterly irreconcilable 
it seems strange that it should have played so important a part in our 
foreign policy, and that it should have shaped so largely our diplomacy 
in the long years that we have adhered to it. Professor Usher's chapter 
on the "Expediency of the Monroe Doctrine" is distinctly disappoint- 
ing. Viewed historically, it is difficult to accept his verdict that the 
Monroe Doctrine spells aggression, or that it means Pan- Americanism 
(as he defines that term), expansion, or imperialism. The purposes 
for which our statesmen took part in its formulation, and the uses to 
which it has been put, have certainly been largely defensive — if not 
entirely so. Unless the European war puts the victorious belligerents 
in a much stronger position than at the opening of hostilities, the Monroe 
Doctrine will doubtless continue to be upheld at home and at least 
respected abroad — if not formally recognized. 

Professor Usher's definition of Pan-Americanism seems rather broader 
than the accepted meaning of that term, and seems to carry with it the 
idea of a rather closer union with South and Central America than one 
is accustomed to conceive. It seems doubtful whether the difficulties 
in the way of a strictly defensive union or alliance against European 
aggression on the part of the American Republics are so unsuperable 
as he deems them. Certainly recent events, such as the concerted 
action of the A.B.C. powers and the United States in Mexican affairs, 
the establishment of banking branch houses in South America under 
the Federal reserve act, the recent meetings of trade representatives 
of the American Republics, and the pending treaty with Columbia — 
may be taken as indications of a growing feeling of mutual interest. 
While Pan- Americanism as a defensive policy may not be a "fait ac- 
compli," it does not seem to be impossible of realization. 

The most disappointing, because the least scientific in its treatment, 
and because of its tendency to use surmises unsupported by evidence, 
is the chapter on "Japanese Expansion." While it would be difficult 
to disprove the existence of danger to the United States from Japan, 
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it would be equally hard to support Professor Usher's thesis that we are 
in danger of invasion from that source. In its general tone this chapter 
reminds one of certain well known orations on the "Yellow Peril," 
and the Japanese aggression in Turtle Bay. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume will be found useful to 
those who wish to delve deeper into the subject of Pan-Americanism. 
It is to be regretted that Professor Usher did not give foot notes citing 
his authority for some of his statements and conclusions in chapters 
dealing with such questions as the "Ethics of Expansion" "The Analysis 
of Pan-Americanism" or the discussion of Japanese expansion. The 
book is written in the same popular style and with the same journalistic 
rapidity of movement which characterized the author's earlier work, 
"Pan-Germanism." The strength of the book lies in its interesting 
style, its appeal to the popular imagination, and in its general view of 
the subject; but, paradoxical as it may seem, there too lies itsweakness. 

James Milleb Leake. 

Reflections on Violence. By Georges Sorel. Trans, by T. E. 
Hulme. (New York: B.' W. Huebsch. 1915. Pp. 229.) 

Whatever the future of revolutionary syndicalism in Europe, the 
movement will at least continue to have interest for the historian as 
a type of social agitation, based upon novel and distinctive theories, 
which had attained somewhat formidable proportions at the moment 
when "le regime bourgeois" eventuated in an outbreak of "violence" 
more atrocious and more widespread than any of which the syndicalist 
had dreamed. An English version of the principal book of the chief 
philosopher of the movement is therefore to be welcomed. The trans- 
lation, it may be said at once, is clear and idiomatic, and for the most 
part accurate. There are occasional errors, such as the rendering of 
moeurs by "customs" (29, 44, 57), and of clericaux by "clergy" (249). 
This last makes nonsense of the passage in which it occurs. "Worthy 
progressives" is an over-translation of braves gens. 

To be rightly understood the book needs to be read backwards. For 
it is concerned with two questions, that of the ends to be accomplished 
by the social revolution, and that of the means by which it can be 
effectually brought about. The latter question is discussed first and 
at much greater length; but the spirit of this discussion, and the main 
premises of it, are sure to be missed by readers who do not bear 
in mind the ethical ideal of the syndicalist revolution, as set forth in 



